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From the General Office 


NOTHER grand year is closing for Kappa 
Delta Pi. It has been a year of solid 
growth and achievement. But challenges 
and problems lie ahead. There is the chal- 
lenge to accelerated growth in our program 
and fulfillment of the principles and ideals 
of the Society. Never has there been more 
need for the education of the gifted. Here 
Kappa Delta Pi can fill a distinct need. 
“Education of all” has long been our na- 
tion’s slogan. More and more we are 
awakening to the realization that this idea 
does not exclude greater attention to the 
gifted, our future leaders. Kappa Delta Pi 
can fill a great need in American education 
here. 

There is the challenge to better equip- 
ment for the Society’s task. A new building 
as a permanent home, with improved equip- 
ment for performing the business of the 
Society should soon become a reality. Long 
range plans, with broad outlook, are neces- 
sary. Our committee on Long Range Plan- 
ning has a difficult task and one which 
requires high statesmanship, Financial plans 
must be made for further enlarged devel- 
opment of the Society and its program. The 
best thinking of our members and officers 
and the best program of action which can 
be devised are none too good for a group 
as important as ours is, and which it in- 
creasingly may become. 


Many things need to be done by chapters 
and members as the year is coming to a 
close. 

Girls who marry should send us their 
and The United 


States government postoffices do not for- 


new names addresses. 
ward second class mail. It costs only two 
cents to send us a card giving any change 
in your address when you marry, when you 
return home from school, when you move 
into a new community to teach. Remember 
that a request for a change in your address 
must come to the General Office of the So- 
ciety before the twentieth of the month 
prior to publication of a given issue, other- 
wise there is no obligation to send you back 
numbers. 

Why not, especially if you are a senior, 
renew your membership now? Your chap- 
ter will welcome your attendance next 
year. If you cannot attend chapter meet- 
ings, you may become a member-at-large 
of the Society by sending your check for 
$2.50. This will entitle you to a full year’s 
subscription to THE EpucaTIOoNAL 
Forum. Make your check payable to Kap- 
pa Delta Pi and mail to the Executive Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, 238 East Perry Street, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

If you initiate members into your chap- 
ter, be sure to send the permanent record 
cards for them immediately after their ini- 
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tiation, so that membership cards can be 
mailed to them before they leave the cam- 
pus. 

Forms for completing the annual re- 
port of your chapter have been already 
sent to each chapter counselor. These 
are due, according to the By-Laws, not 
later than July first. However, it will be 
an advantage if they are mailed in just as 
soon as the academic year is completed. 
These have been sent out early, because 
some chapters complete their year’s pro- 
gram in early May. The data can be col- 
lected more easily before the chapter officers 
leave the campus, By action of the Execu- 
tive Council, no candidates will be approved 
for a chapter after July first unless its annual 
report is in the General Office. 

If you wish certificates of membership, 
or “shingles” they may be secured at fifteen 
cents each, or if twenty-five or more are 
ordered at one time, at ten cents each, Cash 
is required with the order. The lantern of 
the Society may be purchased at $40.00 
f.o.b., Tiffin. 

Manuals for Officers in the hands of 
chapter officers should be collected before 
the end of the school year and retained by 
the counselor for redistribution at the open- 
ing of the 1957-58 academic year. ‘These 


are the property of the chapter and not of 
individual members. 

Wear the emblem of Kappa Delta Pi. 
You should be proud of your right to do so. 
If you wear it, you are showing your in- 
terest in maintaining superior standards of 
scholarship and service in teaching. 

Elections of officers should be held in 
May. Commencement is a busy season of 
the year. But it is a good time to begin to 
plan next year’s activity in your chapter. 
Read the article on chapter programs in 
the March Supplement by the Executive 
Second Vice President for suggestions. 

Above all remember the ideals of the So- 
ciety and apply them. If you are graduat- 
ing, 
your scholastic career, If you are near to a 


take them with you as you complete 


chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, institutional or 
alumni, affiliate with it, enjoy fellowship 
with its members, and contribute to higher 
standards for the teaching profession now, 
when the need is so great. 

A happy, productive and challenging 
vacation! May you return to your educa- 
tional work as teacher or student next fall, 
much refreshed, and ready to tackle anew 
the work you will be doing preparing for 
or engaging in one of our greatest profes- 
sions, the education of the young. 


New Members of the Laureate Chapter 


A’ THE Atlantic City meeting of the 

Executive Council four members of 
the Laureate Chapter were added to the 
group of living members bringing the total 
up to near its maximum of fifty, the largest 
number of members at a given time. The 
four persons who received this honor are 
Mrs. Agnes Meyer, of the Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C.; Dr. Howard E. Wil- 
son, dean elect of the School of Education, 


the University of California, Los Angeles; 
Dr. John K. Norton, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and Dr. V. T. 
Thayer, now on the instructional staff of 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. 

The careers of these new Laureates will 
be described in our November issue. Cer- 
tain needed material for full coverage was 
lacking when we went to press, 
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The Annual Dinner at Atlantic City 


HUNDRED and fifty guests assembled 
A in the Rose Room of the Traymore 
at Kappa Delta Pi’s twenty-ninth annual 
dinner. Included among the guests were 
several Laureate members, most of the dele- 
gates to the regional conference held earlier 
in the day, and others who were attending 
the meetings of the AASA. Mrs. Agnes E. 
Meyers was the distinguished speaker on the 
occasion. Her address summarized her new 
book “Education for a New Morality.” 


Autographed copies were on sale immedi- 
ately following conclusion of the address. 
Music was furnished by 
from the Curtis Institute of Music of Phil- 
adelphia. Mr. Meyer, of the Washington 
Post, was a guest. Dr. Katherine Vickery, 
Executive President of Kappa Delta Pi, 
presided in her usual effective way. She 
read citations regarding those who had 
been chosen as Laureates, all of whom had 
accepted membership. 


representatives 


THE TRAYMORE AT ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


In this hotel the dinner of Kappa Delta Pi was held February 16, 1957. Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer was 
the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series speaker. Her book was “Education for a New Morality.” 


Education must always have a certain price on it; even as the very process 
of learning itself must always require individual eff ort and initiate. Education 
is a matter of discipline and more, a matter of self-disciplime—Dwicut D. 
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Eta Kappa Chapter Supports Radio 
and Television Program at the 
University of Virginia 


HE Eta Kappa chapter at the Univer- 
of Virginia is continuing its sup- 
port of WTJU, the University’s new 10 
watt, educational FM radio station with 
the gift of money for $600 worth of Angel 
high-fidelity classical recordings. Taylor 
Smith, president of the Eta Kappa chapter 
said, “Our group considers the backing of 
this educational and cultural station an im- 
portant step in leadership here at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. We hope that our ac- 
tions will dramatize the importance of the 
station to our academic community and en- 
courage other honorary and leadership or- 
ganizations on the grounds to join us in 
supporting the station.” Professor John A. 
Rorer, faculty advisor for the Eta Kappa 
chapter, says that the gift for recordings 
was the third to be made to the station, 
there being earlier gifts of $450 for a sec- 
ond-hand transmitter and $60 for an ini- 
tial purchase of LP classical recordings. A 
special arrangement has been made with 


Angel to obtain the recordings at substan- 
tially below the commercial prices usually 
charged. 

Of possible interest to other chapters of 
Kappa Delta Pi locking for desirable lead- 
ership projects in their institutions, and 
seeking ways of promoting favorable public 
attention to education, is the arrangement 
that the Eta Kappa chapter has made with 
WTJU. George P. Wilson, Jr., Director 
of Radio and Television at the University 
of Virginia, and Historian-Reporter of the 
Eta Kappa chapter, is publicizing Kappa 
Delta Pi through all press releases concern- 
ing WTJU and with on the air credits. 
Daily sign-on, sign-off, and station break 
announcements give credit to the Eta Kap- 
pa chapter for its initial donation to get the 
station on the air. Credits are also given on 
the classical music programs, stating that 
the music heard on the program was fur- 
nished through a grant from the local 
group. 


Upon the subject of education, I can only say that I view it as the most 


important subject which we as a people can be engaged in. . 


. . For my part, 


I desire to see the time when education, and by its means, morality, sobriety, 


enterprise and industry, shall become much more general than at present, and 


I should be gratified to have it im my power to contribute something to the 


advancement of any measure which might have a tendency to accelerate—the 
wider education of our people —ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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M ANY members of Kappa Delta Pi will 
wish to purchase this, the twenty- 
ninth volume in the Kappa Delta Pi Lec- 
ture Series. One of the outstanding women 
of the City of Washington, Mrs. Meyer 
exerts great influence as an outstanding 
public-spirited citizen. Recently she served 
as chairman of a committee, appointed by 
President Eisenhower, to propose plans for 
a building to serve as a cultural center for 
the City of Washington and the District 
of Columbia to cost millions of dollars. It 
is to serve not only locally but as a national 
center, The report of the committee ap- 
peared only a few days before she delivered 
her address in Atlantic City. We urge the 
purchase of Education for a New Moral- 
ity by our members for their personal 
libraries, by our chapters, and by city and 
college libraries. The general educational 
public will wish to own this stimulating 
book. The publisher is The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. It may be purchased at this address 
or at branch offices. The price is $2.50. 

We quote the following from the jacket: 


Hailed by eminent critics as one of the impor- 
tant books of the year, Education for a New 
Morality is more than simply another traditional 
book on education. 

Mrs. Meyer’s aim is twofold: to heal the gap 
in thinking between science and humanism, and 
to contrast the earlier society which was primari- 
ly rural with the new urban industrialism which 
is less closely related to the natural environment 
and has become more dependent upon effective 
human relationships and a well-ordered social 
structure. 

She sees the “cold war” of the future shifted 
from a “competition in arms” to a “competition 
> and so, a “war being fought in the 
classrooms of Russia and America.” Scientists 
technically trained there must be, but atomic 


in brains’ 


scientists also are now increasingly conscious of 


Education for a New Morality 


Mrs. Acnges E. Meyer, Author 


their role as citizens, On their part humanists 
must recognize that modern science is not only 
materialistic, but is the acme of things deeply 
democratic and humane. 

In treating her main theme Mrs. Meyer intro- 
duces many of our most significant problems: 
free will and determinism; the conservatism of 
the reactionary theologian; sectarianism; ma- 
terialism; the scientific method of thinking; hu- 
man freedom; and advent of “the second indus- 
trial revolution.” “The real scientific revolution 


> and a global philosophy and 


is still to come,’ 
morality must be sought. “Science is the most 
successful organ of social progress,” Mrs. Meyer 
concludes. 

Here is a plea for higher ethical standards ac- 
ceptable to all mankind. Ten moral insights nec- 
essary to achieve a “new liberalism” are outlined. 

The countries of the world, our own included, 
she writes, need to have their philosophies di- 
rected from “depersonalization in a mass society” 
to a new “sense of individualism, mutual re- 
sponsibility, and universal brotherhood.” The 
real battle of the world is seen, not in military 
strengths, but in the “capturing of minds, hearts 
and imaginations of free men,” in a spiritual 
quest toward a good that will come into being 
“through the joint efforts of free men,” that is, 
in democracy. 

Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, well-known author and 
journalist, who wrote this book, has long been 
known as a distinguished writer and lecturer. 
Educated at Barnard, the Sorbonne, and Colum- 
bia, the honorary doctorate has been conferred 
upon her by five American institutions of higher 
learning. She has written Out of These Roots and 
Journey through Chaos. She has received awards 
such as The National Press Club Achievement 
Award, the Educators-Writers Association Award, 
the Wayne Education Award, the Biennial Edu- 
cator’s Award, and a Citation from the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. She has been a member of the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, The 
President’s Commission on Higher Education, 
The National Committee for the Mid-Century 
White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
the Committee on Teaching of the American 
Historical Association, and the Women’s Na- 
tional Press Club. 
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Meeting of the Executive Council, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
February 15-17, 1957 


A’ USUAL the Executive Council had a 

busy meeting at its mid-year session 
in Atlantic City, The Executive President, 
Dr. Katherine Vickery, presided, All mem- 
bers except Dr. Harold Benjamin, who 
was unavoidably detained, were in attend- 
ance. 

In her report the Executive President 
stated that a room in the home of the edi- 
tor had been approved for his use in edi- 
torial work, this to be at no rental expense 
to the Society and with no increase in the 
editor’s honorarium. This was at the sug- 
gestion of the editor, who finds it necessary 
to have the privacy necessary for editorial 
work as it cannot be provided in the rooms 
now leased by the Society. 

She also reported that there had been 
two requests for reprinting John Dewey’s 
Experience and Education which were 
granted, one in the Korean language, the 
other in Hindi. The former had already 
appeared and has been received in the Gen- 
eral Office. Another edition of 1,000 copies 
was issued for sale in this country. 

The Association of, College Honor So- 
cieties invited a representative of Kappa 
Delta Pi to attend its annual meeting at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. The Executive Sec- 
retary was asked by the Council to repre- 
sent it and attended the sessions on Feb- 
ruary 22-23. 

A Permanent Home Committee was ap- 
pointed to serve for the current biennium. 
It consists of Dr. Gerald Read as chair- 
man; Lawrence Beymer; Dr. Winifred 
Stayton; Dr. T. C. McCracken; and the 
Executive Secretary. 

A committee was appointed by Dr. 


Vickery to determine the nature and scope 
of the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the Society. Its personnel consists 
of Dr. Roy G. Bigelow, Theta Gamma 
chapter, Mississippi Southern College, 
chairman; Dr. Glenn Durflinger, Alpha 
Rho chapter, University of California, 
Santa Barbara College; Dr. Mabel Reid- 
inger, Alpha Theta chapter, University of 
Akron; Dr. T. C. McCracken and Dr. 
E. I. F. Williams. 

Seven regional conferences had been 
held or were being planned by Dr. Ray- 
mond R. Ryder, the Executive Counselor. 
All were to be attended by the Student 
Counselor and by a national officer to rep- 
resent the Executive Council, 

The chairman of the Permanent Home 
Committee, Dr. Gerald Read, Second Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the Society, an- 
nounced a meeting of the Committee at the 
General Office of the Society in Tiffin. It 
will be held on May 18 and 19. The chair- 
man of the Long Range Planning Com- 
mittee, Dr. John J. Harton, will meet with 
the committee, as the work of the two 
committees has many items which are re- 
lated. 

There was considerable discussion of a 
proposal. to have a biography written in 
honor of Dr. William C. Bagley, a re- 
vered founder and prime mover in promot- 
ing the Society over a period of many years. 
Its publication is expected to be a feature of 
the Fiftieth Anniversary celebration. 

The Council received a brief report from 
Dr. Justman, relating his experiences as 
the Society’s Fellow in International Edu- 
cation. He and Mrs. Justman are spending 
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the year in Italy, For the first two years 
1956-57, 1957-58, a donor who wished 
his name to be withheld, contributed 
$2,500 annually, As the machinery for the 
third year’s grant must be put in motion 
prior to the meeting of the Convocation in 
1958, the Executive Council voted to con- 
tinue the Fellowship for a third year, 1958- 
59, entirely at the Society’s expense. 

At a request of the American Associa- 


tion for the Advancement of Science that 
a fellow of the Association be appointed to 
serve as a member of its council represent- 
ing Kappa Delta Pi, the Executive Presi- 
dent was appointed as Kappa Delta Pi’s 
representative, the Executive Secretary as 
alternate. 

A revised form of candidate information 
for alumni chapters was authorized, to re- 
place the card formerly used. 


Russian is now being taught in nine public high schools, says the American 
Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages. They are 
located in the Chicago area, in Portland, Ore., in New York City, in Massachu- 


setts, and in Minnesota. 


“Tt takes 18 years for three percent of the public schools to accept an educa- 
tional innovation.” —STEPHEN M. Corey, Teachers College, Columbia. 


The average American home operates its television set five hours a day, says a 


CBS researcher. 


Enrollment in schools of nursing has increased from 97,000 im 1950 to 
110,000 in 1956. Nine state governments and Puerto Rico are providing 1300 
scholarships to assist young men and women wishing to enter nursing as a career. 


Nearly 17,000,000 Americans, or about one in every ten, receive free food 
from Uncle Sam. The bulk of recipients are school children; the remainder are 
people in welfare and charitable institutions. 
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Regional Conferences 


Mapison Horet, ATLANTIC Ciry, New Jersey, Fesruary 16, 1957 


(Sponsored by Zeta Alpha Chapter; New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Paterson, New Jersey) 


EVENTEEN chapters of the Middle At- 
S lantic Region sent delegates to the Re- 
gional Conference held at the Hotel Madi- 
son, Atlantic City, New Jersey, on Febru- 
ary 16, 1957. A few of the delegates from 
more distant points arrived the day before, 
but for the great majority the day began 
at a very early hour as they began the long 
drive over the New Jersey Turnpike or 
Garden State Parkway to the resort city. 
Upon arrival at the hotel they were joined 
in the Coffee Hour by members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of Kappa Delta Pi, who 
had been in annual session at the Hotel, 
and whose presence at the Regional Con- 
ference added much to the occasion. 

After registration and coffee the dele- 
gates assembled in the Solarium of the Ho- 
tel Madison, where they were greeted by 
Miss Barbara Smith, Vice President of Zeta 
Alpha Chapter of the New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Paterson, who served 
as General Chairman of the Conference for 
Zeta Alpha, the host Chapter. Greetings 
were also extended by Dr. Raymond Ry- 
der, Executive Counselor, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Mr. James A. Hales, Student 
Counselor, of Kent State University, and 
Dr. Herbert Lee Ellis, Counselor of the 
host Chapter. 

After the opening session the delegates 
divided into four discussion groups which 
met for morning and afternoon sessions in 
various public rooms of the Hotel. Discus- 
sion topics, which were chosen after invit- 
ing suggestions from the participating chap- 
ters, were: Group One: “Making Effective 
Chapter Programs”; Group Two: “Mak- 
ing Kappa Delta Pi Better Known on 
Campus”; Group Three: “Are You Satis- 


fied With Your Preparation For Teach- 
ing?”; and Group Four: “How Can We 
Build Alumni Chapters In This Region?” 

Student discussion leaders and recorders 
included Ronald Ulshafer of Gamma Xi, 
Rita Friedman, Gamma Iota, James 
Quigley, Gamma Iota, Barbara Holden, 
Eta Psi, De Witt Smith, Gamma Xi, Jean 
De Gaetan, Eta Theta, and Edward Sor- 
ken, Zeta Zeta. Executive Counselor Ry- 
der and Student Counselor Hales joined 
Counselor John Dugan of Zeta Nu and 
Counselor Dorothy M. Fraser of Gamma 
Iota in serving as Resource Persons for the 
four discussion groups. 

Between meetings of the four groups an 
excellent luncheon was served with one 
hundred and four persons in attendance. 
Perhaps the high moment of the day came at 
the end of the luncheon when Mrs, Shirley 
Gargano, President of the host Chapter, 
after introducing all of the national officers 
of Kappa Delta Pi, presented our beloved 
President Emeritus, Dr. T. C. Mce- 
Cracken, who gave a brief talk on the work 
of the Executive Council of Kappa Delta 
Pi, It was the pleasure of the group to have 
Mrs. McCracken as its guest at luncheon. 

The discussion groups resumed their de- 
liberations after lunch until it was time to 
join forces for a final session at which re- 
ports from each of the discussion groups 
were given before Dr. Raymond R. Ryder 
brought the Regional Conference to a con- 
clusion with his very appropriate closing 
remarks. 

However, for the great majority of dele- 
gates the day did not end with the final 
session of the Regional Conference. They 
took a turn on the Boardwalk and then 
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moved from the Hotel Madison to the 
Hotel ‘Traymore, where Executive Presi- 
dent Katherine Vickery graciously presided 
over the Annual Dinner of Kappa Delta 
Pi, Only after enjoying an excellent din- 
ner, witnessing the presentation of the 
newly elected members of the Laureate 


Chapter, and hearing Mrs. Agnes Meyer 
give her lecture, “Education For A New 
Morality”, did they begin the homeward 
journey from what most agreed had been 
a fine conference and a memorable, if 


lengthy, day. 


Universiry oF Miami, Corat Gases, FLorma, FEBRUARY 22-23, 1957 


ducation 


HE Florida Regional Conference of 
Kappa Delta Pi was held at the Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, 
1957, with Zeta Phi 
Chapter acting as host. 
After registration on Friday afternoon 
the guests and members were welcomed at 


February 22-23, 


a dinner in the dining room of the Student 
Union Building on the university campus. 
At the dinner, Dr. Jay F. W. Pearson, 
President of the University of Miami wel- 
comed the members and guests, Greetings 
were extended by Dr. Sidney Besvinik of 
the University’s Department of Education. 

Mrs. Mildred Bush, President of Zeta 
Phi Chapter, introduced Dr. Harold Ben- 
jamin, Laureate Counselor, of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, who gave 
the key-note address. Dr. Benjamin’s topic 
for the evening was “The Role You Play 
May Be Your Own.” In his own dynamic 
way Dr. Benjamin told his listeners that 
it was time for teachers to realize the im- 
portance of their profession and to stop 
saying and feeling that they are “Just 
Teachers.” 

In connection with the conference theme 
“Education Moves Forward in Florida” 
three topics were chosen for discussion on 
Saturday: Our Role in Obtaining Good 
Teachers, Our Role in Preparing Good 
Teachers and Our Role in Evaluating 


Good Teachers. 


Moves Forward in Florida” 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1957 

The discussion groups met from 9:00 
A.M. until 11:15 A.M. in the Student 
Union Building. 

Luncheon in the dining room followed. 
Mr. J. R. McElheny, Zeta Phi Faculty 
Counselor, presided. The following reports 
from the discussion groups were given: 

How To Ostrain Goop TEACHERS 


I. Start early in interesting students as teachers. 
A. Career Day 
B. Booklets 
C. Actual teaching through clubs: 
1. Elementary—6th graders 
a. Help teachers in 
plans. 
b. As assistants in physical education, 
music and art classes, 
2. Junior High 
a. Needs to continue elementary pro- 
gram. 
b. Practice at elementary level. 
ce. Career planning by civics teacher 
through guidance work. 
d. Career book. 
3. Senior High 
a. Students in charge of room. 
b. Practice at elementary level; two 
at a time. 
c. Emergency basis—help substitute. 
D. Actual experience will tell if students 
like teaching. 
II. Improving prestige of teachers. 
A. In own minds. 
1. Professional behavior at meetings. 
2. Awareness of unprofessional conduct. 
B. In minds of public—Teachers attitude 


weekly lesson 
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toward own work influences opinion of 
lay public. 
C. Unfavorable stereotype of teacher hinders 
recruitment. 
III. Improving actual working conditions of 
teachers. 
A. Salaries 
1. Other college graduates beginning 
salary $400-$500 month. 
2. Teacher with Bachelor of Education 
salary average $275 month. 
B. Lack of restrictions in personal life. 
1. Small communities more strict about 
private life. 
2. Social control lessening. 
C. Supervision 
1. Teachers work with assistants as 
helpers. 
2. Separating exceptional children from 
regular classes. 
3. Beginning teacher needs direct super- 
vision. 
a. Encouragement 
b. Help with problems 
D. Full time job—not limited to hours “on 
the job.” 
1. Reports 
2. Records 
3. Additional responsibilities 
4. Fund raising 
IV. Techniques Used 
A. Teachers of Tomorrow Clubs 
1. Elementary school club sponsored by 
teacher in school. 
2. Being chartered at state level. 
B. Future Teachers of America 
1. Have sponsor a Kappa Delta Pi mem- 
ber in the school. 
2. High Schools 
a. Present unit on place of Public 
Education in our Democracy. 
b. Social meeting with college group, 
interns. 
College 
a. Speak to high school groups 
b. Meeting of interns with high 
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school students and members. 
4. Interest 

a. Letter why they want to be teach- 
ers 

b. Two in charge of one classroom 
(1 boy and 1 girl). 

c. No two teams in adjacent rooms. 

d. Teacher as spectator in room. 

e. Training program: 
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1. Observed by teacher. 
2. Lesson plans made available for 
students. 

f. Help in class with substitute—all 
members of club participate. 

C. Kappa Delta Pi Activities 
1. Recognition of brighter student. 
2. Needs to be better known locally. 
3. Social meeting with interns, other 
professional groups. 
4. Stimulate a welcoming meeting for 
all visitors. 
5. Arouse an interest in teaching among 
college students. 
How To Prepare Goop TEACHERS 
What the University should do: 
A. Teacher Training 
1, Tie theory to practice. 

a, Students should have more practi- 
cal experience before taking Intro- 
duction to Education course. 
(101) 

b. Observation is necessary in begin- 
ning course or take Introduction 
course after students have experi- 
ence in the classrooms. 

c. Have students become assistants to 
the teachers in the schools. 

2. Self Study 

a. Use directing teachers and staff. 

b. Need for guidance and counseling 
in first year is essential. 

c. Start self study as first step and use 
controlled and structural observa- 
tions for practice. 

3. Counseling Services for all freshmen. 

a. Need for true guidance to each stu- 
dent. 

b. Counselors should be well trained. 

c. Faculty lead—time element. 

4. Screening 

a. Question of how and where. 

b. Counseling and observation pro- 
gram will screen some. 

5. Suggestions 

a. Lab experience along with courses 
—y3 hour blocks for observations. 

b. Guided observations first year to 
find grade level interest. 

c. During second year concentrate on 
academic subjects. 

d. Third year has more observations 
and subject matter. 
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e. Fourth year is spent in practice II. Methods of Evaluating, on basis of above 


teaching. criteria. 
B. Improvement through: (Objective methods—check lists and the like 
1. Inter-faculty co-operation —were discussed briefly and dismissed. Avy 
a. Speech—have special speech work method of evaluation should be prefaced by 
along with content material of- a setting-up of criteria by the group or per- 
i fered in education courses. son to be evaluated.) 
b. Integrate work so no overlapping A. Observation of 
of courses, i. The finished product 
2. Combine méthods of teaching into one 2. The total class situation 
course, 3. Community relations 
a. Correlation of arithmetic, science 4. Interpersonal relations 
and health methods and materials. 5. Evidences of professional growth— 


b. Separate contents into separate active membership in professional or- 
courses. ganizations, in-service courses, to the 
3. Articulate courses. extent of the individual’s outside ob- 
C. Professionalization: ligations and responsibilities. 
1. In education courses—stimulated spirit 6. Leadership qualities as evidenced by 
through course. reaction of the rest of the faculty. 
2. Students must be trained profession- B. Formal classroom visitation—principal, 
ally. supervisor, special consultants. 
3. Combating insecurity because of tran- C. Exchange of classes 
sition program. D. Inter-class visitations; inter-school visi- 
4. Development of good mental health tations 
habits. E. Professional faculty meetings; sharing 
period, establishment of criteria of a 
How SHouLp We Eva.Luarte good teacher by individual faculty. 
Goop TEACHERS? F. Establishment of a feeling of rapport, 
I. What Constitutes Good Teaching? security, on the part of the person being 
evaluated. 


A. Good human relations—attitude between 
teacher and pupils, teacher and teacher, 
teacher and parents. 

B. Teacher’s attitude toward the profession 
—-pride in his calling. 


G. Helping people recognize their strengths, 
and look at their weaknesses objectively. 
H. Initial interview: screen for personal 
appearance, voice, attitude toward pro- 


C. Well-balanced personality. fession. 
D. Understanding of the principles of child 
growth and development. At the conclusion of the reports, Dr. 
E. Combination of justice and charity in Benjamin, who had been visiting the vari- 
Y dealings with pupils. ous groups gave some very valuable ““Take 


F. Keeping pace with the times, in the pro- Home Thoughts.” 
fession and the total world picture. 0 


G. An educated, well-rounded person in Members of Zeta Phi chapter were very 


every sense of the word. glad to have all the official delegates, coun- 
H. Skill in group dynamics; how people selors, speakers and visitors, who attended 
function in a group. the Florida Regional Conference on the 


I. Employs a wide variety of techniques 
and resources in his job. 

J. Willingness to experiment—attitudes of 

creativity and curiosity. 


University of Miami Campus. 
CaROLINE RussELL, Historian 


STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FrepontA, New York, Marcu 1957 


HE State University of New York York, was sponsor of a regional conference, 
Teachers College, Fredonia, New held at the college on Saturday, March 9, 
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1957. The conference was welcomed by a 
deep snow, beautiful of aspect, though mak- 
ing transportation difficult. Even so, there 
was good cheer abundantly at the college 
and the officers of Kappa Delta Pi were 
able hosts. Ten chapters had delegates pres- 
ent. The conference was well-organized 
and the chapters appreciated the way in 
which the host chapter and its officers 
greeted and entertained the seventy-five 
guests from the ten chapters who could par- 
ticipate. Four chapters were unable to battle 
the snows to arrive. The conference co- 
chairmen were Miss Mary Ann Miller and 
Mr. Richard Thomas. Miss Edna Hart is 
chapter president, Mrs. Sandra Zollweg 
Wright, the chapter secretary and Mr. 
Kenneth Keith, the treasurer. Dr. George 
P. Zimmer spent most of the night of 
March 8, preceding the conference, meet- 
ing guests and answering telephone calls 
from delegates “lost in the snows.” The 
program for the day follows: 


9:30 A.M. REGISTRATION AND COFFEE Hour 
Gregory Hall 


GENERAL SESSION 


10:15 A.M. 


Music Auditorium 

Presiding, Miss Edna Hart, President, 

Zeta Upsilon Chapter 

Welcome: Dr. George P. 

Counselor, Zeta Upsilon 

Dr. Harry Porter, Presi- 

dent, S.U.N.Y. Teachers 

College, Fredonia 

Hales, National 
Student Counselor, Kappa 
Delta Pi 

Keynote Address “What Are the Re- 


Zimmer, 


Greetings: 


Greetings: James 


sponsibilities of Kappa Delta Pi 
Members?” 
Dr. E. I. F. Williams, Executive 


Secretary and Treasurer, and Editor 


Kappa Delta Pi 


Discussion GRoups 
Gregory Hall 

T. Small Lounge A 
II. Small Lounge B 
III. Music Room 


1:00 P.M, 


2:30 P.M. 


II. 


III. 


IV. Conference Room 
V. Student Office 


LUNCHEON 
Dining Hall 
Address “The 

and the Community” Dr. William 
Chazanof, Department of Social 
Studies, Fredonia 


Beginning ‘Teacher 


GENERAL SESSION 
Small Lounge 
Group Discussion Reports by Re- 
corders 

Conclusion: Summary of Conference, 


Mr. James Hales 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


. SUBJECTIVE CRITERIA FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Co-Leaders: Miss Donna Klahn, Epsilon 
Tau 
Mr. Richard Schlessinger, Eta Iota 
Recorder: Miss Joan Butler, Zeta Upsilon 
Dr. Robert Grennell, Zeta Up- 


Consultant: 


silon 


ALUMNI RELATIONS 


Co-Leaders: Miss Dolores Thompson, Delta 
Tau 
Miss Barbara Stekl, Epsilon Tau 
Recorder: Mrs. Sandra Zollweg Wright, 
Zeta Upsilon 
Consultant: Dr, 
Mu 


Ruth 


Sugarman, Gamma 


CHAPTER SCHOOL RELATIONS 


Co-Leaders: Mr. Richard Robillard, Theta 
Kappa 
Miss Eleanor Nelles, Epsilon Sigma 
Recorder: Mary Ann Frazita, Zeta Upsilon 
Consultant: Dr. Gerald L. Saddlemire, Ep- 
silon Tau 


. CHAPTER PROGRAMS 


Co-Leaders: Miss Rita Rosati, Gamma Mu 
Mr. Jerry Walizer, Delta Sigma 

Recorder: Shirley White, Zeta Upsilon 

Consultant: Dr. C. Frances Whitney, Eta 


Tota 


. CHAPTER ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


Leader: Dr. Harry Foster, Zeta Upsilon 
Recorder: Miss Ann Sharkey, Zeta Upsilon 
Consultant: Dr. E. 1. F. Williams 
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Ounio Universiry, ATHENS, Onto, Marcu 16, 1957 


oer Cuaprer of Kappa Delta Pi, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, was 
host to a Regional Conference Saturday, 
March 16, at the Ohio University Center, 
in which 12 chapters participated, Begin- 
ning with registration and a Coffee Hour 
at 9:30, the group then heard Mr. James 
Hales, Executive Student Counselor, from 
Kent, in his talk on “Marching Orders,” 
point out the vows and ideals accepted by 
members of Kappa Delta Pi upon initiation, 
and the responsibilities Kadelpians must 
feel for carrying out these vows if Kappa 
Delta Pi is to grow and take its rightful 
place in the professional honor organiza- 
tions. Presiding over the General Session 
was Miss Ann Noffsinger, President of 
Omega Chapter, who welcomed the group 
and introduced the national officers who 
were present. Those present for the occa- 
sion were Dr. Harold R. W. Benjamin, 
National Laureate Counselor of Kappa 
Delta Pi, from George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; Dr. 
Raymond R. Ryder, National Executive 
Counselor, from Purdue University, W. 
Lafayette, Indiana, and Dr. T. C. Mce- 
Cracken, National President Emeritus of 
Kappa Delta Pi, from Athens, Ohio, in 
addition to Mr. Hales. 

An excellent panel discussion was then 
held on Gifted Children, in which the 
following persons participated: Dr. J. E. 
Slaymaker, Professor of Education, Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio, Dr. Wil- 
liam Cooper and Mrs. Clara DeLand, As- 
sistant Professors of Education, Miss Rita 
Lauff, Graduate Student in Education, and 
Dr. L. C. Staats, Professor of Dramatic 
Art and Speech, and moderator of the 
panel, all from Ohio University, Athens. 
The time was all too brief for the interest- 
ing discussion which followed. 


A get-acquainted period preceded the 
luncheon. After the luncheon Dr. Benja- 
min spoke on “Education as Viewed in 
2057.” His address was most informative 
and thought-provoking, as he pointed out 
the weaknesses and strengths of Education 
during the 20th Century, especially around 
1957. Miss Eileen Wickline, Vice Presi- 
dent of Omega Chapter, presided at the 
luncheon, introduced the guests, and espe- 
cially honored Dr. McCracken who has 
given so much in so many ways to the 
promotion of Kappa Delta Pi as a Society 
in the last 30 years of its growth. Omega 
chapter is especially honored to have him 
as a member of their Chapter. 

Five discussion groups were held in the 
afternoon, on the following topics: Chapter 
Programs, Attendance at Meetings, Chap- 
ter Projects, Role of Kappa Delta Pi as 
a Professional Organization on the Cam- 
pus, and How Can Kappa Delta Pi be 
made More Meaningful After Graduation. 
A summary session was held in which the 
five recorders gave excellent reports on 
each group discussion, Summing up and 
evaluating the entire Conference was Dr. 
Raymond R. Ryder. Miss Virginia Rini 
presided at this session, and closed the day’s 
conference at 3:45. 

The great success of the Conference was 
due to the thoughtful planning of the offi- 
cers: Miss Noffsinger and Miss Wickline 
(mentioned earlier), Miss Phyllis Peterson 
and Miss Eleanor Hall, Secretaries, and 
Miss Ann Mumma, Counselor, and the 
efficient and detailed carrying out of the 
plans by the Chairmen—Miss Rosemary 
Harris, Correspondence; Miss Billie Howe, 
Housing and Entertainment; Mrs. Cor- 


nelia Metzger, and Miss 


Registration, 
Rosemary Momano, Program. 


—Reporter 
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n Aprit 6, 1957, Alpha Eta Chap- 
O ter at Southeast Missouri State Col- 
lege was host to the following chapters as- 
sembled for a regional conference: 


Rho, Alpha Beta, Alpha Zeta, Alpha Pi, 

Beta Upsilon, Gamma Lambda, Delta 

Chi, Delta Omega, Zeta Eta, Zeta Chi, 

Eta, Rho, and the Kansas City Alumni 

Chapter. 

Approximately eighty members, includ- 
ing a number of alumni from the region 
immediately surrounding the college, were 
in attendence. 

The program started at 8:30 A.M. with 
registration following the friendship coffee 
hour. Greetings were extended by Dr. 
Mark Scully, President of Southeast Mis- 
siouri State College, who became a mem- 
ber of Alpha Eta Chapter while an under- 
graduate. 

Mr. James A. Hales, National Student 
Counselor, ably presented the duties and 
responsibilities that members, who enjoy 
the rights and privileges of the society, must 
assume. 

Later the members assembled in small 
groups to discuss certain problems concern- 
ing the welfare of the organization. Dis- 
cussion topics were selected from those sub- 
mitted by the participating chapters several 
weeks prior to the conference. These ideas 
and suggestions are the results of the dis- 
cussions: 


The Fiftieth Anniversary 


A special national convocation was not 
recommended for 1961 unless a change in 
the years in which the convocations are to 
be held becomes a permanent arrangement, 

Using “The Fiftieth Year” as a theme, 
dramatic presentations, historical and pro- 
phetic; a fifty year history of Kappa Delta 
Pi; a biography of W. C. Bagley; and a 
birthday gift from each chapter to be used 


SouTHEast Missourr STATE CoLLecr, CaPE GIRARDEAU, Missouri, APRIL 6, 1957 


toward a Bagley Memorial or building 
fund were suggestions from the discussion 
group. 


Alumni Chapters 


This group suggested that alumni be in- 
vited to campus chapter meetings where 
the need for such chapters will be discussed ; 
campus chapter records be made available 
to alumni who might use them to find for- 
mer members; collected programs and 
other information from alumni chapters be 
made available to local alumni; receptions 
and teas be given alumni who come to the 
college for teachers’ meetings, work shops, 
etc.; encouragement be given graduates to 
affiliate with alumni chapters or to form 
them. 


Making Kappa Delta Pi Better Known 
on the Campus 


A theme for the year—good programs 
open to other members of the student body 
and faculty; sponsoring scholarships; pub- 
lic recognition of scholarly freshmen and 
sophomores; receptions; news letters; 
news for the school paper; assisting at 
freshman orientation; presenting programs 
for P, T. A. and other groups, were some 
suggestions from this group. 


Chapter Projects 


This group recommended that: pro- 
grams be planned in advance; articles from 
Tue EpucationaL Forum be reviewed 
for the benefit of faculty and students in 
education; panels be organized for the dis- 
cussion of problems concerning student 
teaching; first year teachers be interviewed 
to find the problems peculiar to that period. 


Financing Chapter Actwities such as 
Scholarships, Speakers, Honor 


Dinners, etc. 


Suggestions from this group were: use 
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local talent; use people for whom the col- 
lege will stand the expense; hold book sales; 
collect local dues in installments rather than 
annually; and operate coin machines that 
sell milk, candy bars, etc. 


Conducting Business Affairs with 
the National O fice 


This group suggested the following: send 
information cards in early; return ballots 
promptly; when information is received 
concerning the national convocation, study 
the issues and instruct the delegates on 


matters to be debated if desirable. 

Dr. Katherine Vickery, National Execu- 
tive President, spoke to the members of 
the conference on the topic, “Kappa Delta 
Pi and Its Future” pointing out that in the 
past, the society has maintained an honor- 
able record and that in the future, in the 
light of a rapidly changing world, new 
policies must be formulated with care if 
the society is to maintain its enviable record 
of service to the cause of excellent teaching. 
Dr. Vickery in her talk indicated sugges- 
tions by which these challenges may be met. 


Education is more than one of our national assets, It is the most important 
of our assets—the one asset that gives meaning to all others. 

Valuable and essential though everything else may be on the national balance- 
sheet—resources such as oil or coal or uranium or timber, or the billions of rich 


acres under cultivation, or the vast industrial plants—the strength of America 
rests on the ideas and knowledge of Americans. What we think and what we 
know will determine what we do with our resources and our machines, or the 
decisions we make in our dealings with the rest of the world, or how we apply 
ourselves to our problems, or the kind of purpose we put into our lives as indi- 
viduals and the kind of fulfillment we get out of ling. 

Knowledge is not confined to the classroom, of course, nor must it be. Indeed, 
teachers believe they have failed in their job if young people stop learning the 
moment they leave school. No man can claim to be well educated unless he 
regards knowledge as a living thing, requiring constant nourishment for vital 
growth, This holds true of his profession or occupation or his thinking about 
the world itself and his place in it—NormMan Cousins, Editor, The Saturday 
Review 
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Conference for First and Second 
Year Teachers 


HE SECOND annual conference for First 
ae Second Year Teachers was held 
on Saturday, March 16, 1957 at Newark 
State Teachers College. Delta Rho chapter 
of Kappa Delta Pi was the host organiza- 
tion. 

The central theme of the conference was 
a series of discussion groups aimed at aiding 
beginning teachers. Three main areas were 
considered and delegates elected to sit in on 
areas of their choice. 

These conference groups discussed their 
immediate problems suggesting goals, aids 
and approaches. 

One of the areas, and an important one, 
was discipline. The committee on discipline 
pointed ou that, first, the word must be 
defined. Discipline, i.e., the definition of, 
was a matter of semantics; and, in the 
classroom it is necessary that one under- 
stand its definite and emotive connotations. 

Self-control and self-discipline were key 
phrases in the discussion and emerged as 
possible conclusions for success in the class- 
room, 

Another group concerned itself with the 
professional and extra-curricular responsi- 
bilities of the teacher. An essential element 
was discussed in the form of the proposition, 
what is co-curricular and what is extra- 
curricular? Again, something like the above 
question is relative to a teachers’ individual 


situation, It is up to the teacher to decide 
what is essential to her job and what is not. 
The keynote to this problem may lie with 
the idea of not overdoing something, par- 
ticularly early in one’s career. 

Professional was the adjective used to 
describe the teachers. Therefore, following 
the axiom, logically, a teacher must always 
act as a professional and not as a member 
of the working class or white collar in- 
dustry. 

The third element of the conference 
groups discussed teacher-pupil planning. 
Digression was the word that permeated 
the air with this committee. Teachers of 
certain subject matters cannot hope for 
the success others may have. Pupil planning 
aids in motivation but must always be 
checked by the teacher. Student coopera- 
tion and healthy competition may be ex- 
cellent means of achieving good planning 
ends. Again, the individual teacher and 
the group with which she will work, deter- 
mines what may be used. 

The conference successfully posed many 
questions which would be food for thought. 
The majority of participants, however, 
agreed that many of the teachers problems 
were entirely relative to individual situa- 
tions. In addition to this basic and alluding 
information, many fine points, hints, and 
aids were uncovered. 


A book is “an intimate association with exciting people ; it is an introduction 


to celebrities we can never hope to meet; it is an experience in eras long since 
past ; it is a teacher, a companion, a guide. A book is a way of life.”—Rauru M. 
Besse, Vice President, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company. 
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Three Challenges’ 


M. L. Fausoip 


igen is the first Honors Convocation 
that has been held at Cortland, It 
marks I think a fine sense of joint student- 
faculty recognition of scholarship and I feel 
honored to be a part of it, and to address 
myself to the challenges of crisis, education, 
and leadership. 

It is a delightful thing to assemble here 
to pay homage to you honor students. I 
suspect and hope that you, and those of 
your friends, parents and fellow students 
who are here will remember it as such. 
What could be more delightful than paus- 
ing—in the serenity of a fall evening, in this 
beautiful structure—to reflect on the prin- 
cipal reason for the existence of this institu- 
tion. There is, however, something para- 
doxical about this tranquillity, While we 
here quietly consider education and its role 
in the world, the world outside is on fire. 

In the Middle East, the Israel-Arab and 
Suez disputes may well erupt into inter- 
national conflagration. In Eastern Europe 
millions of people are now seething in revolt 
or actually revolting against omnipotent 
masters. In Africa and Asia a revolution of 
a billion non-whites is manifested by bitter 
anti-colonialism and rampant nationalism. 
In our own hemisphere, the very existence 
of ruthless totalitarian societies threatens 
stability in this part of the world. Finally— 
the most critical and staggering problems of 
all—there is the great East-West struggle 
which may well terminate in atomic ex- 
termination, 

Within our national confines are prob- 
lems proportionately severe. Most notable, 


* Address at Honors Convocation, State Teach- 
ers College, Cortland, New York, October 31, 
1956. Professor Fausold was chosen by Epsilon 
Chi Chapter. 


of course, is our failure to extend first class 
citizenship to some sixteen million Ameri- 
can Negroes—a national disgrace, Dis- 
crepancies among our peoples extend not 
only to Negroes but to all Americans. 25% 
of our employed people subsist with an in- 
come of less than $1500.00 per year, and 
35% are raising families with less than 
$3500.00 per year. To point up the need 
for concern about infamies such as these 
I need only to cite a few more problems. 
Of the six nations most committed to uni- 
versal education we spend the least pro- 
portionately, devoting to it only 3% of 
our national income as contrasted with an 
average of 6% spent by the other five. 
This is particularly devastating in view of 
the increasing demand on our educational 
institutions, Our religious institutions suffer 
greatly without the membership of 65 mil- 
lion Americans. And, needless to say, many 
millions who are members are nominally so. 
The instability of the American family is 
well demonstrated by the fact that more 
than one marriage in four ends in divorce. 
As far as health services are concerned we 
find that nearly 50% of Americans are not 
receiving medical aid while the expenditure 
of national income on tobacco and alcoholic 
beverages exceeds that on health by 50%. 
Not as immediate but probably more deep- 
seated are the latent conflicts between the 
ardent advocates of capital and those of 
labor, between isolationism and interna- 
tionalism, between centralization and de- 
centralization. And, in the future it appears 
that America will be particularly plagued 
by such problems as those created by a sick 
farm economy, automation, population in- 
crease, and old age. 

As though these were not enough, we 
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find another range of critical problems on 
the local community level. They too are 
a reflection of a world crisis. Because they 
affect us personally they might seem even 
more critical. I refer to such quandaries as 
juvenile delinquency, mental health, broken 
homes, inadequate housing, city planning, 
migrant employment and public welfare. 
And while these problems may seem more 
real to us, how do many of us approach 
them? Too frequently it’s: “Let George do 
it” 
we blame it on the “dirty business of poli- 
tics.” 

The total picture of problems faced at 
the international, national, and local level 
has been portrayed as a distressing one. I 
realize that I could well have talked about 
the splendor with which America has faced 
great trials, and I would have been right if 
I had chosen to do so. But the problems 
described do exist—they are not just straw 
men. And the shrinkage of the world neces- 
sitates our facing them and facing them 
now. I submit that never has so much been 
demanded of Americans and that, perhaps, 
never in the world has so much been de- 
manded of a nation. This is our first chal- 
lenge—the challenge of a world in crisis. 

In facing this world it seems to me that 
the question which we must pose is this: 
Is our democratic scheme of things .ade- 
quate to meet these multifarious problems? 
The fact that the problems have reached 
the proportions that they have might bear 
testimony that the democratic approach has 
been inadequate. A closer look at this ap- 
proach, however, will show that it is not 
the instrument of democracy that has been 
faulty but rather that the citizenry has not 
been adequately enlightened to play the 
necessary role of responsibility for partici- 
pation in the resolution of crises. This neces- 
sary enlightenment for democratic problem 
solving, of course, can only be based on the 
proper education of the citizenry. It is not 
an accident that that American who au- 


and then, when they are not resolved 


thored the Declaration of Independence, 
the democratic premise of the American 
tradition, was also the “chief prophet of 
public education in the first half century 
of the Union.”* To Thomas Jefferson, 
democracy and education were inseparable. 

What of American education? If it is 
denying our citizens the proper qualifica- 
tion for democratic responsibility, wherein 
lies its weakness? It might .be rewarding 
here to return to our prophet of American 
democracy and education, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, What, for Jefferson, was the stuff of 
education? Well, he epitomized the best of 
scholarship in his day. It was based on an 
amazing encyclopedic breadth of studies 
which included reading in mathematics, 
astronomy, geography, natural science, 
physics, ethics, religion, natural law, criti- 
cism, rhetoric, and oratory. But Thomas 
Jefferson did not just dabble. He was not 
just a dilettante. He took his work seriously. 
It is reputed that while a student at Wil- 
liam and Mary College, he devoted 15 
hours a day to his books; that he spent %4 
of his summer vacation pursuing his aca- 
demic work, and that he “could at any 
time tear himself away from his dearest 
friends to fly to his studies.”* It should be 
made clear, however, that this scholarship 
was not confined to the Ivory Tower. It 
was the instrument of his embroilment in 
public affairs. 

A contrast of Jeffersonian with modern 
scholarship might partially explain the de- 
ficiency of today’s citizen. To many critics, 
scholarship today is dangerously different in 
two important respects—it has tended to- 
ward anti-intellectualism and overspeciali- 
zation. Henry Steele Commager has put 
his finger on the current climate of anti- 
intellectualism by saying that today’s stu- 
dents are “expected to yell themselves 


*Malone, Dumas, Jefferson and His Time, 
Vol. I, Jefferson the Virginian (Boston, 1948), 
P- 280. 

* [bid., p. 58. 
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hoarse at football rallies, to act like oafs 
at fraternity initiations, to spend their spare 
time hovering over juke boxes and drinking 
cokes, and to follow a pattern of dating 
thought up by Hollywood.”* Another form 
of anti-intellectualism is the extreme em- 
phasis of vocationalism or watered down 
“education only for employment.” Too 
many students ask the question: “How ‘can 
I use this subject?” rather than “Will this 
give me a broader perspective?” 

The second revealing contrast with Jef- 
fersonian scholarship is that where real 
scholarship does exist today its emphasis is 
on narrow specialization. Such specializa- 
tion, says Arthur Bestor, “is exemplified 
by the man who imagines that he will be 
able to solve important problems by using 
only one set of mental tools.”* In the total 
picture of scholarship such a person has a 
significant role to play, but not as a citizen 
in a democratic society. 

This contrast of today’s anti-intellectual- 
ism and narrow specialization with Jeffer- 
sonian scholarship obviously needs some 
qualification. For one thing, Jefferson’s 
intellectual pursuit was not representative 
of his day. He far surpassed those around 
him. He was a giant in that Age as he 
would be in any Age. Also, if we were to 
contrast the cumulative knowledge of that 
day and this, we would note that the 20th 
Century exceeds the 18th by a fantastic 
margin, both quantitatively and qualitative- 
ly. And no man could possibly encompass a 
sum of knowledge proportionate to that 
which Jefferson absorbed in his day. Cer- 
tainly, it is not expected that the college 
student of today should be that type of a 
universal scholar, 

As for the modern critics of education, 
their radicalism is not infrequently exces- 


*Commager, Henry Steele, “The Problem 
Isn't Bricks-—It’s Brains”, New York Times, Jan. 
29, 1956, sec. 6, p. 74. 

*Bestor, Arthur E., Educational Wastelands 
(Urbana, TIl., 1953). 


sive. Indeed, the charge of anti-intellectual- 
ism is well refuted by the very presence of 
you honor students here this evening. Con- 
trary to indicting you for “hovering over 
juke boxes and drinking cokes” we salute 
you. You are intellectually a rather elite 
group. As college students you are part 
of a group which is less than 5% of the 
students who entered high school with you. 
As students in this particular institution you 
are part of a student body which has proved 
to be considerably above the national mean 
by Admissions examinations of the Ameri- 
can Council of Education, the National 
Teachers Examinations, and the National 
Sophomore test. And these tests have cov- 
ered the gamut of subjects from English 
to general culture and contemporary af- 
fairs. And as part of the upper 1/7th of 
that group you deserve to be called “honor 
students.” You are not anti-intellectuals. 

Although I have felt it necessary to 
qualify the contrast of Jeffersonian scholar- 
ship with the criticism of modern education, 
I submit that the comparison can be a 
useful device for measuring what scholar- 
ship is or should be. We might well gain 
something of value from it. Perhaps, this 
picture of the depth and breadth of Jef- 
fersonian learning should be brought to our 
attention in view of what this type of edu- 
cation suffered with the coming of Jack- 
sonian democracy and mass education. Per- 
haps, Mr. Commager should be listened to 
when he says that anti-intellectualism is 
demonstrated by the little intellectual de- 
mand given to college students today. We 
act, he says, “blithely as if no printed books 
were available.”® As for Mr. Bestor on 
specialization we can well heed his advice 
that “the greater his achievement as a 
specialist, the broader must be his fund of 
general knowledge and the wider his ac- 
quaintance with other ways of thinking.’””® 


*Commager, “The Problem Isn't Bricks— 
I?s Brains,” p. 67. 
* Bestor, Educational Wastelands, p. 164. 
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In the light of our discussion thus far 
might we suggest what should be the intel- 
lectual behavior of the student so that he 
might become the truly enlightened citizen. 
Might he not emulate the depth and 
breadth of Jefferson’s scholarship? Might 
he not shun both the anti-intellectualism 
that occurs in our society and the over- 
isolated scholar? 
Would not then his education be, rather 


specialization of the 


basically, the developing of competency in 
several intellectual subject matter areas so 
that he might have a critical and versatile 
mind with which to take the measure of 
crisis? Let me put it a little more systemati- 
cally. First, by the development of com- 
petency I mean the training of disciplined 
thought. Disciplined thought in this sense 
is more a way of thinking than a subject 
matter area, For example, to know facts 
in history is rather useless unless the stu- 
dent understands how the facts were ascer- 
tained and how they relate to a sequence 
of events which will give him a perspective 
in making judgments about today’s world. 
Secondly, this disciplined thought must be 
based on thorough training in several sub- 
ject matter areas, so that the person will be 
better equipped to meet many kinds of 
issues. To be trained thoroughly in only 
one area, say American history, places a 
severe limitation on the individual’s ability 
to aid in solving the broad problems that he 
is likely to encounter. In other words, an 
individual must be thoroughly trained in 
areas only partially related and in areas un- 
related to his major area of interest. In 


addition to concentrated training in several 
areas, the student should, of course, taste 
the gamut of subjects in the sciences, social 
sciences, humanities, and the arts. 

The training of a person, then, should 


give him something of Jeffersonian schol- 
arship while avoiding the weaknesses which 
are disturbing to the modern critics. 
An individual, so educated, call him what 


you may—intellectual, egg-head, enlight- 


ened citizen, will be able to cultivate well 
his own garden and still look beyond its 
walls and “comment on the public world,” 
The making of such a person is our second 
challenge—the challenge of education. 

Thus far, we have discussed two chal- 
lenges which are by themselves important 
but are so vitally interdependent that they 
must be joined. The cementing agent I 
think is leadership. Crisis demands leader- 
ship and, of equal importance, leadership 
demands education. 

We have been contending that our dem- 
ocratic scheme of things might be faulty 
because of the lack of the proper education 
of the citizenry. But education alone is not 
enough unless it is clearly understood that 
there is a social as well as an individual 
aspect to it. Indeed, the individual aspect 
is well demonstrated by the motto of the 
State University: “Let each become all he 
is capable of being.” But, too frequently, 
there is not enough of an appreciation of 
the fact that education is social in that one 
must relate his education to his society. 
The implication of the social aspect is very 
significant when education succeeds in 
making the type of intelligent person that 
we have called for. Such a person will 
very much relate his education to his so- 
ciety. This is a proper function of education 
and is particularly essential in a democratic 
society where policy is made by the deter- 
mination of the group. The intelligently 
equipped person must assume leadership in 
public matters or assure himself that leader- 
ship will reflect his type of broad, yet ana- 
lytical thinking. Otherwise our democratic 
system will operate in a vacuum. It might 
appear to be visionary to think that leader- 
ship can have this type of an intellectual base 
but if our contention is right that the citizen 
has not been adequately enlightened then 


"Frankel, Charles, “Definitions of the True 
Egghead” New York Times, Oct. 21, 1956, Sec. 
6, p. 14. 
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the intellectual, egg-head, or enlightened 
citizen must assume responsibility for leader- 
ship. 

Let me digress for a moment and make 
it clear that there are other ingredients in 
leadership than intellectuality, John F. 
Kennedy, in his Profiles in Courage, em- 
phasized the moral courage of eight leaders 
in American history. He allies such moral 
courage with other traits which make up 
character: honesty, deep seriousness, a firm 
sense of principle, candor, resolution,® But, 
I think we will agree that character alone 
will not make for the best in leadership. 
Combine it with scholarship and it becomes 
of inestimable worth. 

What is unfortunate about character as 
related to intelligence is that it is too fre- 
quently exalted at the price of sacrificing 
intelligence. The Lynds noted this in their 
study of Middletown in 1929. Edgar 
Guest, whose daily message was much read 
and quoted, wrote in that city’s leading 
newspaper: 


“God won’t ask you if you were clever, 
For I think he'll little care, 
When your toil is done forever 
He may question: ‘Were you square?’ ’’® 


This lack of appreciation of the intellect 
might have sufficed in the 1920’s but it can 
be devastating for us in this world today. 
Certainly, we see the demand for in- 
telligence in leadership at the three levels 
of problems initially stated. In the highest 
circles of government the penetration of 
a versatile mind like that of George Ken- 
nan, former Ambassador to Russia and 
currently with the Institute for Advanced 
Studies at Princeton University, must be 
utilized. Are we utilizing such a mind in 
the vast area of the East-West struggle 


* Kennedy, John F., Profiles in Courage (New 
York, 1956). 

Stanley, William O. and Associates, Social 
Foundations of Education (New York, N.Y.), 
p. 62. 


and the corollary problems related to it? 
On the national level, the American uni- 
versity has the responsibility of training 
scientists, social scientists, physicians, teach- 
ers, engineers, and other professional people, 
not just as specialists, but as intelligent 
men and women who can also take the 
broad view of institutional problems and 
aid in their resolution, And most im- 
portantly, at the grass roots level, citizens 
must be highly literate, accurately informed, 
and rigorously trained in the process of 
national thought and action. To bring the 
enlightened citizen, the intellectual, or the 
egg-head into the correction of problems 
in this world of crisis is our third challenge 
—the challenge of leadership, 

There are then, it seems to me, these 
three challenges—the challenge of crisis, 
of education, and of leadership. The indis- 
pensibility of understanding these challenges 
and their interrelationship must be brought 
to the attention of an apathetic public. 
But, it is most important that you honor 
students, as representative of the superior 
college student in America, recognize them. 
With them you have a three-fold rendez- 
vous: 1) as honor students, you have the 
capacity and opportunity for the enlighten- 
ment which is mandatory to contribute to an 
assessment and public understanding of the 
world about you. It will be a tragedy if 
you, and your teachers, deal lightly with 
this capacity and opportunity. 2) as citizens, 
you must utilize your enlightenment in the 
making of decisions, remembering that it 
is the essence of a democratic society that 
the public will is sovereign. If you do not 
participate—if you do not exercise your 
responsibility for leadership how can the 
system work? 3) as teachers, you will be al- 
most solely responsible for imbuing young 
Americans with a more profound respect 
for the kind of intelligence which is so 
vital to leadership. Indeed, few can contrib- 
ute more to education and leadership in 
this world of crisis than you, 
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The Chapters Report 


The spring meeting of the Editorial 
Board of THE Epucationat Forum will 
be held on May 3, 1957 in New York City. 
President Hollis Caswell, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Mrs. Cas- 
well have kindly invited the members to be 
their guests at dinner, after which the 
session will be held. The discussions are al- 
ways lively and productive. The Society 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to the mem- 
bers of the Board, all busy men, who give 
so generously of their thought and time to 
create a respected and influential magazine, 
which now goes to 18,000 persons. 

On January 7, 1957, Dr. Fred S. Hultz, 
President of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo, North Dakota, announced 
the creation of the P. J. Iverson Memorial 
Lectures in Education. This series of five 
lectures, to be given over a five year period, 
will be under the supervision of Dr. Hale 
Aarnes, Summer Session Director and Edu- 
cation Department Chairman, 

The lecture series will honor the long 
and distinguished service given to the Col- 
lege and the region by the late Dr. P. J. 
Iverson. Dr. Iverson served at NDAC, in 
Education, from 1920 until 1952. At the 
time of his death, Dr. Iverson was Chair- 
man of the Department of Education and 
Psychology. 

The lectures will deal with educational 
problems in the Great Plains Region. 

The first lecture in the series was given, 
on January 17, by Dr. Frank W. Cyr, 
internationally known professor from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Beta Eta chapter, Oklahoma Baptist 
University, Shawnee, Oklahoma, reports 
that Miss Lenna Smock, former values 
counselor, passed away recently. Miss 
Ernestine Leverett, has been selected as her 
successor as counselor. “The Teacher in 
the Community” is the theme of the pro- 


grams for the year. The members of the 
chapter decided on the topics for discussion. 
The first meeting of the year was a coffee 
at which ‘prospective members were guests 
and old members renewed their friendships. 
In October the meeting had as its topic 
“The Public Schools and the Student 
Teacher,” discussed by a panel composed 
of the principals from the senior high school, 
the junior high school, a grade school 
teacher and a university teacher who had 
recently been a public high school teacher 
under whom practice teachers had taught. 

The November meeting was one held 
jointly with the Home Economics Club. 
The program topic was “The Teacher’s 
Observations on His Place on the Faculty 
and in the Community”—the speakers be- 
ing two faculty members admired by the 
students, In December there was a Christ- 
mas party at which the first initiation of the 
year was held. It consisted chiefly of a musi- 
cal program under the direction of the music 
majors. The chapter pays high tribute to 
the late Miss Smock, who had served the 
chapter efficiently for many years. Miss 
Leverett is proving an efficient successor 
as counselor. 

Southern California Alumni chapter, San 
Marino, California sent out a “newsy” 
news letter dated February 7, 1957. Four 
new members were welcomed into the 
chapter, Marilyn Van Bibber, Mrs. Eva 
Husson Begg, Mr. Foster A. Begg, Mrs. 
Shirley Norman. They represented gradu- 
ates from the University of Denver, Gree- 
ley State Teachers College, New York 
University and Santa Barbara State Col- 
lege, respectively. In the summer of 1956 
the Swansons took their vacation in New 
England, the Midwest, Rushmore, and 
Yellowstone Park. They are hoping to 
attend the World’s Orchid Convention in 


August, 1957. 
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Alpha Omicron, Franklin College, 
Franklin, Indiana, recognized National 
Education Week in several ways. A tea 
was given in honor of Miss Margaret Gall, 
a new professor of education at Franklin 
College. All of the teachers of the city 
and former Kappa Delta Pi members were 
guests, 

Dean W. W. Wright, Dean of the 
school of education at Indiana University, 
spoke at convocation about going and pre- 
paring yourself for the field of teaching. 
The Future Teachers of Franklin High 
School were guests of the college and 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

The week was successfully concluded 
with the tapping of twelve new members. 

Kappa Delta Pi gave a tea in honor of 
these guests on Friday, February 15th, 
from 4:00 to §:00 p.m. Tuscaloosa teachers 
who are members of Xi Chapter assumed 
the responsibility for the serving. Approxi- 
mately 75 guests and members of the chap- 
ter attended the tea. 

On the evening of February 5, Eta 
Alpha Chapter of Seattle University held 
its annual pot-luck supper for members 
and friends, 

Immediately following the supper chairs 
and tables were pushed aside and a panel 
of three experts in the field of physical 
education presented their views regarding 
physical education at the various grade 
levels, primary through high scsool. 

Each of the three panelists used mem- 
bers present as subjects for emphasizing and 
demonstrating their points. The evening 
ended in a flurry of square dancing when 
the last member of the panel to speak 
demonstrated his skill in teaching children 
of intermediate grades to do square dancing. 

Everyone present enjoyed the evening 
and went home with a new perspective 
regarding physical education. 

Eta Iota, State Teachers College, Edin- 
boro, Pennsylvania, is proud of the con- 
tribution made by Dr. Ernest R. LaFol- 


lette, whose colored slides and tape re- 
cording of the 1956 National Convocation 
in Stillwater, Oklahoma, have been shared 
with at least a dozen other chapters from 
New York to Alabama. 

A replica of the Official Kappa Delta 
Pi initiation lantern, made by Margaret 
Whitney, president of Eta Iota, was pre- 
sented to the society for future use in 
meetings and ceremonies. 

A panel composed of Mr. William A. 
Cornell, moderator, and Kappa Delta Pi 
members: Rita Robinson Garfield, Gayle 
Hickman, Doris Benoit, and Patricia 
Woodhouse, served at the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Recruitment Tea held in Novem- 
ber on the Edinboro State Teachers Col- 
lege campus. 

The February business meeting was fol- 
lowed by a delightful simulated trip to 
Honduras via colored slides and tape re- 
cording by advisor Dr. LaFollette, whose 
tour is available for first class or tourist 
style and also in three-dimensional stereo 
slides. Dr, and Mrs. LaFollette spent a 
portion of their Christmas vacation visit- 
ing Dr. Butterfield, “Chief of Party” of 
the SCIDE (Cooperative Service of In- 
teramerican Education) in Tegucigalpa— 
14 degrees north of the equator. With a 
little imagination, the group, piloted by Dr. 
LaFollette, traveled from the Cleveland 
airport through tropical Central America. 
Serving as stewardess, Mrs. LaFollette 
showed souvenirs from the trip, which 
handwoven hand- 
wrought objects. Refreshments were then 
served, concluding the very enjoyable eve- 


included many and 


ning. 

Beverly Prindle, Gary Rathbun, Richard 
Schlessinger, Virginia Vance, Margaret 
Whitney, Patricia Woodhouse and Miss 
Frances Whitney, counselor, represented 
Eta Iota chapter at the Regional Con- 
ference held March g at State Teachers 
College, Fredonia, New York. Zeta Up- 
silon was host chapter. 
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Chapter 


Kappa CHAPTER 


Teachers College 


Columbia University 


New York, N.Y. 


1956-1957 

October 8—Social hour. Speakers: Dr. 
George $. Counts, Professor Emeritus, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and Dr. Florence Stratemeyer, Professor 
of Education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

November 9—Winter initiates’ tea. 

November 20—Winter Initiation Cere- 
mony. Speaker: Dr. Lawrence A, Cremin, 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

December 5—Speaker: Dr. John 
Badeau, former President of the Ameri- 
can University in Cairo, Egypt. 

January 8, 1957—Speaker: Mr, Walter 
Maynard of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

February 21, 1957—Tour of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

March 11, 1957—Spring initiates’ tea. 

March 25, 1957-—Spring Initiation 
Ceremony. Speaker: Dr. Stephen M. 
Corey, Dean of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

April 24, 1957—Speaker: Dr. Hollis 
Caswell, President of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

April, 1957—Election of officers for 
1957-58. 

May, 1957—Installation of officers for 
1957-58. 


Put CHAPTER 
Marshall College 
Huntington, West Virginia 
1956-1957 


November 2, 1956—Breakfast for 
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P rograms 


school. 


Kappa Delta Pi members attending the fr 
West Virginia Education Association Con- 
vention. 8:00 a.M., Crystal Room, Hotel 
Frederick. 

November 13—8:00 P.M., Initiation in 
the North Parlor. Dr. Stewart Smith, 
speaker, 

December 13—8:00 P.M. Annual 
Christmas party, at the home of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Thelma Smith, 2624 Wash- 
ington Blvd. 

January 15, 1957—8:00 P.M., in the 
North Parlor. Report on Southeastern Re- 
gional Conference by Mae Houston and 
Thelma Smith. 

February 19, 8:00 P.M. in the Science 


Hall Auditorium. Joint meeting with 
F.T.A. Dr. Elizabeth Cometti was the 
speaker, 

March 19, 8:00 P.M. in the North Par- 
lor. Reception for honor students. Slides of 
England shown by Miss Dora Mitchell. 

April 25, 8:00 P.M., in the North Par- 
lor. Spring initiation, Dean D, Banks Wil- 
burn, speaker. 

May 24, 6:30 P.M. in the Crystal Room, 
Hotel Frederick. Spring banquet with Dr. 
F. I. F. Williams as the guest speaker. 

June 20, 3:00-4:30. Tea for the Sum- 
mer Session faculty and members of Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

July 29, 6:30 P.m. on the Georgian 
Terrace of Hotel Frederick. Summer ban- 
quet, with Dr. Laura Zirbes, speaker. 


ALPHA OMICRON CHAPTER 
Franklin College 
Franklin, Indiana 
1956-1957 
September—Organization meeting. 
October—Discussion on discipline in the , 


November—National Education Week. 
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December—Panel from Kappa Delta Pi 
spoke at the Future Teachers of America 
from Franklin high school meeting on the 
advantages and disadvantages of teaching. 

February—Use of visual materials. 

March—Organization and administra- 
tion in the classroom. 

April—Tapping, initiation, and dinner 
for the new members, 

May—Discussion of placement and plan- 
ning of next year’s program. 


ALPHA Pst CHAPTER 


Heidelberg College 
Tiffin, Ohio 
1956-1957 

Alpha Psi Chapter, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio began its 1956-57 program 
with the initiation of Dr. Dean O. Clark as 
a new member and as his installation as 
counselor of the chapter. Dr. Clark suc- 
ceeded Dr. E. I. F. Williams as head of 
Heidelberg’s Department of Education and 
as counselor of Alpha Psi chapter, 

In order to increase knowledge of, and 
interest in, Kappa Delta Pi, the chapter 
sponsored a “Get Acquainted Tea” for 
freshman majors in education. To further 
this goal, sophomore members were pledged 
at the March initiation when new junior 
members were initiated. 

Alpha Psi members are giving service 
to the college by serving on various com- 
mittees. One committee is beginning work 
on the “education” phase of the Danforth 
Ambassador Program under a grant of 
$30,000 from the Danforth Foundation, 
In 1959, a well-known Christian educator 
will spend one week on Heidelberg’s cam- 
pus speaking with students on Education as 
a field. Other members were on commit- 
tees which planned the twenty-first annual 
college education conference and will assist 
in developing the education department. 
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Beta ALPHA CHAPTER 
San Jose State College 


San Jose, California 


1956-1957 
February 19—Talent Night. 
March 12—Two exchange teachers 
from England will speak. 
April 9—Annual lecture. 
May 7—Installation Dinner and For- 
mal Initiation. 


Beta EpstLon CHAPTER 
Longwood College 


Farmville, Virginia 


1956-1957 


Beta Epsilon Chapter meets the second 
Wednesday of every month in the Honors 
Room of the College. 

October—Business meeting—A com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up our ob- 
jectives for the year. 

November—Initiation of seventeen new 
members followed by a short business meet- 
ing. 

December—Business meeting—Annual 
Christmas Banquet for old and new mem- 
bers was postponed until January gth. Two 
delegates were elected to go to the regional 
conference, Jan. 12th at Lynchburg Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

January 9—Annual Christmas Banquet 
in the Tea Room of Longwood College 
held in honor of the new members, Dr. 
James Wellard spoke on “Comparison of 
the European Educational System with the 
American Educational System.” 

February 13—Business meeting—Re- 
port of delegates and Sponsor who attended 
the Regional Conference at Lynchburg 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 

March—Business meeting—Considera- 
tion of and vote on new members—Pre- 
sentation of a slate of officers. 

April—Initiation of new members and 
installation of new officers. 
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May—Annual Tea for old and new 
members and all students on the Dean’s list 
of the college. Picnic at Longwood House 
Estate. 


GAMMA ZETA CHAPTER 


State Teachers College 
Trenton, New Jersey 


1956-1957 

Thursday, December 6, 1956—-Gamma 
Zeta Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi spon- 
sored an open forum on the subject “The 
Value of an Honor System.” Dr. Edwin 
Martin, Dean of Instruction, was the 
moderator. Members of the panel were 
Dr. Herman Ward and Mrs. Frances 
Tiffany, faculty members and Judy Cub- 


berly and John Shagg, student members 


of Kappa Delta Pi, Small groups met after- 


ward to discuss the problem. As a result of 
this meeting the following things were 


done: 


1. A ballot type survey was made in 
which students could anonymously 
state in which areas and/or cur- 
riculums they thought cheating ap- 
peared. There was room for personal 
comments on reasons for this and 
recommendations for the removing 
of these causes. The results were 
published in the school newspaper. 

2. A recommendation for further study 
into dishonest practices in the Library 


and ways to alleviate them was given 
to the Library Council by the chapter. 
As of yet no change in policy has been 
adopted. The President made an 
appeal to the professional integrity of 
each student and asked that they do 
their individual part in relieving the 
situation, 


Thursday, January 31, 1957—Our 
guest speaker was Mrs. Audrey Woodson, 
a teacher and past president of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
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Colored People in the Trenton area. Her 
topic was “Segregation vs Integration in 
Education.” An open discussion followed 
her talk. 

Thursday, February 28, 1957—At this 
time a new member of our faculty, Mr. 
Patrick Hazard, English instructor, will 
speak on the subject “Commercial Tele- 
vision and Its Use in Education.” Mr. 
Hazard is interested in the entire field of 
audio-visual education and this promises to 
be a very interesting evening. 

The last two programs have not been 
definitely decided upon. One will be in 
the field of current events and one in the 
literary field, 


GAMMA OMEGA CHAPTER 


Central State College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


1956-1957 
Theme: Professionalization of Teaching 

October 4, 1956, Old North Tower— 
Room 302—6:45—‘“Some Insights into 
European Education,” Winifred E. Stay- 
ton, Business Session. 

December 6, 1956, Small Dining room 
—Murdaugh Hall 6:30—Toastmistress, 
Geraldine Bodkin. Vocal Duet, Jan and 
Ray Morgan. Address, Mrs. Gladys Mc- 
Donald, Supervisor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Oklahoma City Schools. 

February 7, 1957, Murdaugh Hall— 
6:30—Initiation-West Parlour 6:00. 
Dinner—Members and Guests. Toastmas- 
ter, Norman Moore. Music, Male Vocal 
Quartet. Address, K. Win Payne, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Ponca City Schools, 
President of the O.E.A. 

March 7, 1957, Old North Tower— 
Room 302—7:00—Business Meeting. 
Election of Officers. Kappa Delta Pi Honor 
Awards, 

March 28, 1957, Murdaugh Hall— 
7:45. Reception for Honor Students. 
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Toastmaster, Robert J. Hutchison, Greet- 
ing, Dr. W. Max Chambers. Vocal Solo, 
B. C. White. Address, Dr. Chester Swan- 
son, Supt. Schools, Oklahoma City. 

May 2, 1957, Central Room—Student 
Union 6:45—Formal Spring Initiation. 
Toastmistress, Jeanette Etheridge. Greet- 
ing to New Members—Response, A New 
Member. Music, Girls Quartet. Address— 
Dr. W. Max Chambers. Reception. 


Put CHAPTER 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


1956-1957 

February 13—Slides of Europe by Miss 
June Fritsch, 

March 13—Miss Gelvin will speak on 
the subject “Creativity in the Classroom.” 

April 7—Honors Tea for the honor 
students of the university. 

May 8—Spring initiation and dinner. 


EpstLon SIGMA CHAPTER 


Oneonta State Teachers College 
Oneonta, New York 


1956-1957 

Epsilon Sigma Chapter initiated thirty- 
six members during the fall semester. 

During the first week of November the 
Chapter held its annual money-making 
project. Novelty items and useful articles 
were sold at $1.00 each, 

At the January meeting Dr. Robert 
Porter, instructor at the college, spoke 
about the correctional school for boys, Wilt- 
wyck, which is located at Esopus, New 
York. 

At the February meeting nominations 
of officers for the 1957-1958 year took 
place. The guest speaker at this meeting 
was Bjar Gharing, a student from Nor- 
way who is studying for a year at Oneonta 
State Teachers College. 


In March the election of officers and 
sophomore pledges was on the agenda. 

The annual reception honoring the 
Freshmen having a 3.00 scholastic average, 
or above, was held in April. The purposes 
of Kappa Delta Pi and the requirements 
for membership were explained. 

Installation of new officers and pledg- 
ing ceremonies are scheduled for the May 
meeting. 


Eta CHAPTER 


State Teachers College 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania 


1956-1957 

November—Pledge service bringing i 
six new members. 

December—Initiation-banquet held at 
Culbertson Hills Country Club. Guest 
speaker—Zulfikar Ahmed Malik, electrical 
engineer from Lahore, Pakiston. 

January—Joint meeting with Future 
Teachers of America in observance of 
American Education Week. Dr. John 
Hickey, superintendent of Erie Schools, 
spoke on “Democracy in Education.” 

February—Regular business meeting fol- 
lowed by slides and tape recording pre- 
sented by Dr. Ernest LaFollette about his 
recent trip visiting the educational services 
in Honduras, 

March 15—Reports on the Regional 
conference held at State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York, attended by six 
members of Eta Iota chapter and the coun- 
selor, 

April 4—Miss Margaret Whitney, chap- 
ter president, and Miss Frances Whitney, 
counselor, are being sponsored by Eta Iota 
to attend the National Education Associa- 
tion Centennial Dinner to be held in Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 

May—Initiation service for new mem- 
bers, Election of officers for 1957-1958 will 
be held. 
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Era Nu CHAPTER 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Cookeville, Tennessee 

The first meeting of Eta Nu Chapter 
of Kappa Delta Pi was held on Monday, 
October 8, 1956. The calendar of the 
chapter’s activities for the fall quarter had 
not yet been completed and suggestions for 
projects were discussed. Mr. Waldo Power, 
principal of the Tennessee Tech Training 
School spoke. Mr. Power discussed the 
subject, “Tips for Prospective Teachers.” 

A regular monthly meeting of Eta Nu 
Chapter was held on Monday, November 
12. The program consisted of talks by 
members and visitors on subjects centered 
on National Education Week. 

Eta Nu Chapter pledged and received 
17 new members. The pledge service was 
held on November 26 followed by the in- 
itiation service and banquet on December 
1. The banquet speaker was Dr. Clement 
Fyler of the English department. 

Eta Nu Chapter held an informal tea 
during the first week of March honoring 
freshmen and sophomores who made the 
honor roll. New members were initiated 
and officers elected during spring quarter. 
The chapter programs are being planned 
around themes, not only interesting, but 


practical as well, 
THETA ALPHA CHAPTER 


Howard University 
Washington, D.C. 


1956-1957 
September 17—Executive meeting to 
discuss official duties. 
September 24—Executive meeting to 
formulate a tentative program for the year. 
October 1—General business meeting. 
Details for a lecture series were worked 
out. Committees for initiation and the an- 
nual banquet were appointed. 


October 10—Lecture by Mr. Bhek Patti 


Sinha, Topic: A Comparison of the Edu- 
cational Systems of America and India, 

November 14—-Lecture by Dr. Jean V. 
Alter. Topic: Existentialism, A Philosophi- 
cal Expression of Post-War Attitude, 

February 7—General meeting. 

March 13—Lecture by Dr. Winston K. 
McAllister, 

April 26—Formal initiation ceremony 
for new members, annual banquet, and in- 
stallation of new officers. 

May 8—Social meeting. 

May 25—Business meeting. Orientation 
of new officers, and completion of business 
for the year. 


Epstton CHAPTER 
Kutztown State Teachers College 


Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


1956-1957 

The yearly activities of Epsilon Zeta 
Chapter commenced in October with an 
organizational meeting. Following the busi- 
ness meeting one of the members related 
the highlights of her recent European visit. 

In November, the annual dinner was 
held jointly with that of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Clubs. The Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. Ralph Geigle, spoke after 
the dinner. In an impressive ceremony 
prior to the dinner, twenty-nine members 
were pledged to Epsilon Zeta Chapter. 

The initiation of new members, followed 
by dinner Christmas entertainment 
comprised the December meeting. The 


and 


theme of the entertainment was Christmas 
in lands across the sea. 

During the January business meeting the 
student aid plan was evaluated and dele- 
gates to the Regional Conference were 
elected. 

In February, Zeta Chapter 
joined forces with the Religion in Life 


Epsilon 


eek program, 
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At the spring meeting, members of Ep- 
silon Zeta Chapter entertained freshmen 
and sophomores who were named to the 
Dean’s List. 

A music panel consisting of faculty and 
students has scheduled a discussion for 
April. 

A dinner and the initiation of newly- 
elected officers will conclude the year’s 
program in May. 


ZETA SIGMA CHAPTER 


Valley City State Teachers College 
Valley City, North Dakota 


1956-1957 

November 12—Business meeting. Pro- 
gram consisted of a report from Eau 
Claire. 

December 10—Pledging of new mem- 
bers. Ann Lundberg, president of the chap- 
ter, gave an interesting talk on the Viking 
Tour, a trip made by college students into 
the Western states. 

January 14—Initiation of eight mem- 
bers which makes the membership 26 now 
on campus. Miss Robertson took us on an 
informative trip to South America by show- 
ing colored slides and souvenirs. 

February 11—Social Hour. Miss Sena 
Hanson showed colored slides and gave 
an inspiring talk on Europe. 

March 11—Pledging. Mrs. Wooldridge, 
chapter counselor, discussed Europe. 

April 13—Initiation and the annual ban- 


quet. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ALUMNI CHAPTER 


San Marino, California 


1956-1956 
Contingencies of Modern Education 
September 29—Institute Meeting, 2:00 
P.M. Topic, Automation and the Electronic 
Computer, Speaker, Dick Beam, Electro 
Data Corporation, Place, 460 Sierra 


Madre Vista, Pasadena. Planned K.D.P., 
Recent Graduates, Friends and Los An- 
geles County Teachers. 

November 16—Business and Speaker, 
8:00 P.M. Security in Securities. Edward 
K. Dantler Jr., Representative, Dean Wit- 
tier Co., 9713 Planter St., Rivera. Host, 
Roger Burke. Initiation 7:45. 

February 15, 1957—Bvsiness and 
Speaker, 8:00 p.m. “Help Wanted”—In- 
dustry looks to the Future. To be an- 
nounced, 8245 Lime Circle, Buena Park. 
Athy Sawyer. Payment of dues. 

April 27—Installation of Officers, Com- 
mittee Reports, 6:00 P.M.—Dinner— 
China Town. New Grand East—Chinese 
Dishes. 911-13 No. Broadway, Los An- 
geles. Reservations and details later. 


PENSACOLA ALUMNI CHAPTER 


Pensacola, Florida 


1956-1957 

On October 23, 1956, the Pensacola 
Alumni Chapter held its first meeting 
of the new season in the Education Build- 
ing of Christ Episcopal Church. Miss 
Maude Gillis, of the Project Committee, 
reported that the Future Teachers’ Club 
of Pensacola High School, was under way. 

Mrs. Helen Eiland, Program Chairman, 
introduced Dr. Carl Zerke, head of the 
Language Arts Department of Pensacola 
Junior College, who spoke on the “Value 
of Comedy.” He illustrated each of the 
three divisions of comedy (farce, comedy, 
and high comedy) with excerpts from vari- 
ous plays. A social hour followed. 

On December 4, 1956, the chapter met 
with interns, their directing teachers, and the 
director of intern teachers at Florida State 
University, as honorees. Mr. Wayne Tap- 
pan, President, welcomed the visitors. The 
guest speaker was Mrs. Ellen Thiel, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, University 
of Utah, who discussed “The Education of 
Exceptional Children.” 
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Orders on official 
blanks must be ap- 
proved by a chap- 
ter officer and the 
Recorder-Treasurer of 
the Society. 


The honor key is not 
applied for by the 
recipient, but is is- 
sued for  distin- 
guished service only 
by special vote of 
the Executive Coun- 
cil upon recommen- 
dation of an institu- 
tional Chapter, and 
must be approved on 
special blanks pro- 
vided for the pur- 
pose, before any 
honor key may be 
released. 


Checks 
orders 


and money 
should be 
made payable to 
Burr, Patterson and 
Auld Company, De- 
troit, Michigan, 


PRICE LIST 


CHAIN 


Greek Letter 
yellow gold-filled 


TAXES 


To prices quoted 
must be added a 
Federal Tax on Jew- 
elry of 10%. In ad- 
dition, a sales or use 
tax is charged in 
some states as in- 
dicated: Alabama, 
3%; Colorado, 2%; 
Florida, 3%; Illi- 
nois, 2'/2%; lowa, 
Kansas, 2%; 
Louisiana, 2°/,; Mich- 
igan, 3%; North Da- 
kota, 2%; Ohio, 3%; 
Pennsylvania, 3%; 
South Dakota, 2%; 
Utah, 2%; West Vir- 
ginia, 2°%/,; Wyoming, 
2%. Also, Cham- 
paign City tax of 
/,°%, must be added 
to any jewelry going 
into the City of 
Champaign, Illinois. 


Since state taxes 
vary from time to 
time, officers should 
make a check on the 
taxes in their own 
states to determine 
the amount which 
must be paid. 


Monogram Recognition Button, 
$1.50 


Size Size Size Size Greek Letter Monogram Recognition Pin, yellow 
Badge with ring at top No.0 No. | No.2 No.3 1.50 
emt igre obo 9 $3.50 $4.50 $6.00 $7.50 You may use the No. 0, |, 2, or 3 Charm, at- 
H K 7.50 tached to the following accessories, at the prices 
«allah given below in addition to the price of the Charm 
. you select. 
Guard Pins Snake tie chain with adjustable bar, yellow gold- 
Letter Letter Neck Chain, yellow gold-filled, 18” long ........ 1.75 
Serer. {eer $2.75 $ 4.25 Black Silk Neck Cord, with yellow gold-filled at- 


GEORGE BANTA COMPANY, INC., MENASHA, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


OFFICIAL INSIGNIA OF KAPPA DELTA PI i? 
bogs 


